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YVhat is Civilisation? 1 
On lhe Pertinence of Philosophy 13 
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tal by nature (i.e. dn individual potentiality that coni 
iated.. whatcver its 'fate'), nevertheless the actual 
individual consciousness, whether it be deslined to 


st' (nirrtha), dépends upon its 


evidcnüy, if the consâo 
established intelleclually 1 
and the intellcctuai or spi 


• moth nor ruse corrupt'; for 
ie individual be even now 
us phraseology, 'spirituafly'). 


vrorld be aevitemal (as 
ideas hâve nei 
infringed by th 


changes nothing in 
attadied to and involved in ends (whcthei 
only be accomplished in time and spaoe 
accomplished when lhe body dies, then e\ 
ness will iind its way back into those con< 


of as eut off when its sole support is deslroyed; that is, it must be 
thought of as 'backsliding' into a mere potwitiaüty or hell. ^ ^ 

any length. The fundamentals are given in the Vcda, where it is 
onmarily a matter of recurring manifestation, in tliis sense for 
êxainple. Mi Ira jzyate punah (x. 85. 19) and Usas is punahpunar 
jâyamâna (1. 19. 10). An individual application in the spirit of Thy 
will be doue' is found in v. 46. 1, 'As a comprehending (vidvân) 

seeking neither a release nor lo corne back again [na asyâli vimucam 
na âvrttam punah), may He (Agni) as Comprehender ( vidvân ) and 
our Waywise Guide lead us aright'. The individual, indeed, 'is bom 
according to the measurc of hie understanding' {Aitareya Âranyaka, 

unbom things' (Augustine, De Trin. ni. 9); so is the individual 
prégnant with the accidents that must befall him; as Si. Thomas 
expresses it, 'fate is in the creatcd causes themselves' (Sum. Theoi. T. 
q. 116,2), or Plotinus, 'the law is given in the entities upon whom it 
falls,.. . it prevails because it is within them .. . and sets up in them 
a painful longing to enter the realm to which they are bidden from 




































































































































Beauty, Ligkt and Sound 
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Gradation andEvolution 



Cause of the existence of things, or in olher words Qieir possibility, 
is often callcd 'God'., but also 'Being', 'Life' or 'Nature' (natura 

mvtliically 'personiricd', is thc direct cause of the being of things, 
but only indirectly of the manner of their being. The manner of their 


sériés; if he differs from the philosopher in ignoring a First Cause, 
is because he is not discussing the origin of lire, but only its variei 

completed at a given moment, i.e. at the beginning of time itse 



cannot be regarded as a single defniite aet: it is reg 
piuceeding' (Harvard Oriental Sériés, 18. cxxvi). l’his c 
that it is unfinished in prindjrio and tx tanpore, 1 


















Gradation and Evolution II 




































































































































Fate, Foresijjht, andFree-will 
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greater self; the possibility, of beromîng a 'Mahatma', ot as St. Paul 
would express it, of 'being in the spirit'. To call a man Mahatma is 
then as mueh as to say 'Créât Spirit', 'Sun', 'Great Light'; it is more 
than to call him a saint, it is to call him a Son of God and a shaft of 
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(yondei world) and the unreal (this world) (Brhadâranyaka Up. m. 
i, Maitri Up. vm. xi. 8)—or, if we call this world real, then both t' 
reality and the 'realily of Uie realily', or, again, in Plalonic tenr 



'synthesised 






























now or escapcd from the logicai net t 
Dr. Layard righfly emphasises the 
and typically meets a ficry dcath, of 
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merely stay-at-home ploughmen (krstayah), that they are regularly 
spoken of in the Vedic texts as carscnayah. Carsam, as pointed out by 
Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, 122, is an agent noun from car, lo 'go' or 
'move', ci. Grassmann, Wôrterbuch zum Ktg-veda, 'ursprunglich 

active, or vigilant housefather', with reference either to Agni as 
housefather below or more Iikely in this context with reference to 
the Sun as housefather above. Grassmann renders our word in this 
context by 'empsige' (active), and Griffiths by 'vigilant'. Nirukia, v. 

karmanas càyitâdih/ah, rendered by Sarup 'who ooserves the deed, 



gacchatu, RV. x. 16.3: aass sel'oe c 


gcsichtS Eckhart, P£ 

/}), 'thenishe 


prehensor [vidvâr,; yo aéakad boddhum, Katha Up. 
for embodiment within the emanated worlds' * 

éarïraivüya kalpate, Katha Up. vi. 4)/* a Traveller indeed ( 
RV. 1. 46.4), fused bul not confused (bhëdâbhêda) with 
the Pcrcgrine balcon {syena) and Eagle (suparna) whose 


on of ail thi _ 
is a véritable 'pilgrim's ] 


id that earthly pilgrimages 


Rome', or similarlv, to Jérusalem., or to Benares or whatever site it 
may be that représente for us the 'navel of the earth'î, it can well be 

Lomposteila, men sang their Congoudeant Catholici. In intention, at 
least, our verses hâve something in commun witli Üie modem 
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le Spirit, having long 
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Apamih, the opposite of sa<Oi, is ta 'miss the mark', hence 'go 
astraj'', 'deviate', 'fail', 'sin': the two values can hardly be distin- 
guished in TS. VL 5.5.2, when? retira, having loosed an anuw at 
Vitra, thinks 'I hâve missed the mark' (aparidfmm); compare n. 5.5.6, 

(pâplyân), while he whu does nol iail of it is as he should be. The 

peitains to the metaphur of stalking 01 Iracking fixveùœ, mrg), the 
oiigin of which must bc referred to a hunting culture, of which the 

frapper le but. From vyaih (io 'picrec’) dcrive vedka and mdhin 
('archer') and probably vtOm f'wise' in the sense of 'penetrating'). 
This lest Word soute dérivé from vid (to Totow' or 'find'), but thcrc 
are foims common to vyadh or vid, notably the impérative viddhi, 
which can mean eitfier or both 'know' and 'penetrate'; the ambi- 
guity is conspicuous in JUB. IV. 18.6. Muni. Up. n. 2.2 (discussed 
below) and BG. vit. 6. A Brahman's verbal arrows 'pierce' his 
detractors AV. v. 18.15). Comparison of an expert monk to an 
'unfailing shot' ( nkkhana-vedhin )’° is very commun in lhe Pâli 

àurevâtin ('far-shootmg'), Sadda-vedhm ('shooting at a Sound') and 
valavsdhin ('hdir-splilling') (A. 1. 284,11. 170, iv. 423, 494; M. 1. 82, 
etc). Mit. 418 describes the four 'limbs' of an archer that a tnie monk j 

Just, O king, as the archer, when discharging his arrows, 
plants both his feet firmly on the ground, keeps his knees 
straight, hangs his qui ver against the nairuw pari of lus waist, 
keeps his whole body stcady, sets up his bow with both 

fingers, streiches eut his neck, sauts his mouth^and eye, takes 
aim (nimittam ujum karnii), and srniles at tbe thought 'I shall 
pierce'; 73 just so, O king, should the Yogin (mDitk) . .. think- 
ing, 'With the shaft of gnosis I shall pierce through every j 
defect..And again, O king, just es an archer has an 

practices 11 ’ at a target... early and late ... 


And by never neglccting his practice cams his wages, 

So too the Sons of the Budriha exercise the body. 

And never neglecting that exercise, become adept (arhat). 

The bow is the royal weapon par excellence-, skill in archery is for 
the king, what the splendor of divinity is for the priest (SB. xra. 
1.1.1-2). It is in their capadty as Rçalrlyas Üiat Ràma and the 
Bodhisattva can perform their feats of archery. Like the king's own 

mixla petsona of sacerdotium and regnum; in the coronation rite the 

warrior and as sacrifïcer, and has dragons of his own to be 
overcuine; he gives him also three arrows, with reference to the 
terrcstrial, aerial, and celestiai worlds ( 5 >B. v. 3.5.2 yf, v. 4.3.7). 

The bow as symbol uf power corresponds to tlie conception of the 
power of Cod, bestowed by Gabriel on Adam, for his protection, as 
cited above from Turkish sources. ît is from this point of view, that 
of dominion, that we can best understand the widely disseminated 

'With the bow let us conquer the régions'. In the Kurudhanuna 
Jiïtaka, (n. 372) we leam that kings at a triennial festival 'used to deck 
thcmselves out in great magnificence, and dress up like Gods.. . 
standing in the presence of the Y akkha Citiarâja , they would shoot to 
the four points of the compass arrows painted witli flowers'. In 
F.gypt the shooting of arrows toward the four quarters was a part of 
the Pharaonic enlhronement rite. 14 In China, at the birth of a royal 
heir, the master of the archers 'with a bow of mulbcrry wood and six 
arrows of the wild Rubus shoots toward Heaven, Earth, and the 
Four Quarters' (Li Chi, x. 2.17);^ the same was doue in Japan. 16 

The archelype of the rite that thus implies dominion is evidently 
solar; that the king relcascs four separate arrows reflects a supema- 
turai archery in which the Four Quarters are penetrated and 
virtually grasped by the discharge of a single shaft. This feat, known 
as the 'Pénétration of the Sphere' (cakka-viddham, were cakka 
implies the 'round of the world') is desaibed in lhe Sarabhungu 
Jaiaka, (v. 125O, where it is attributed to the Bodhisatta Jotipala, the 
Keeper of the light' and an 'unfailing shot' ( akkhana-vedkin ). 
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Khwâja Khadir and the 
Fmntain ofLife, in the Tradition of 
Persian andMughalArt 


In India, the Fruphet, Saint, or 
Deity known as Khwâja Khizr (Khadir), Fîr Badar, or KSja Kidâr, is 
the object of a stili surviving popnlar nilt, roramcm fc> Muslims and 
Hindus. His principal shrine is on the Indus near Bakhar, whcre hc 



i outlined above, and also from the Indian legends. In the ballad of 


Niwal Dai, which is Iocalized at Safidam 2 in the Panjâb, Niwal Daî 
is the daughter of Vâsuki, the chief of the Serpents. The Aryan 












































































Mystical Body of Christ. But a 'rnme 
a stone at the corner of a building, 1 
an uppermost quoin be intendec 
supports; wc cajmot logically speak < 
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Athéna and Hephaistos 
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arlist according to a model existing in the mind; which model the 
artist discovers (excogitat = rmtuyuti) before he produces, and then 
he pixxluces as he has predctcrmined. Moreover, the artist produces 
thc extemal work in the closest possible likeness of lhe interior 

The work ol art is, then, a product at once of wisdom and melliod. 


powcx. Athéna and Hephaistos, in facl, 'agreeing in lheir love of 
wisdom and of craftsmanship (philosophia and pküotechnia), both 
togethcr chose this land of ours as being naturally fitted tu be the 
home of viitue and wisdom, and thcrcïn they planted as native to 


















